THE  OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 

1560-81 


By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moffatt,  B.D. 

I 

Signs  are  not  wanting  of  a revival  of  interest  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.  One  of  the  most  significant  is  an  article  entitled  Calvin  and  the 
Episcopate}  published  in  1927  by  the  learned  Dr  Pannier,  whose  writings 
on  Calvin  have  won  for  him  a wide  recognition.  Starting  from  the 
position  that  episcopacy  of  a primitive  kind  was  not,  in  Calvin’s  thought, 
irreconcilable  with  a plan  of  government  by  presbyters,  he  traces,  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  France  to  the  present  day,  the  existence 
among  representative  French  Protestants  of  a desire  for  an  improved 
ecclesiastical  polity.  This  polity  would  find  a place  for  bishops  of  a non- 
prelatical  kind,  where  episcopacy  is  understood  to  be  an  office,  not  of 
“ divine  right  ” but  of  “ ecclesiastical  law.”  “ The  Reformed  Church  is 
always  reformable.”  2 

Dr  Pannier’s  essay  is  addressed  primarily  to  members  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  but  its  main 
position  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  Scotland,  where  evidence  accumulates 
that  questions  of  polity  are  assuming  a greater  importance  by  reason  of 
the  union  of  Churches  accomplished,  and  the  further  unions  which  are 
desired,  especially  with  Churches  under  episcopal  government.  So  far, 
more  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  office  of  Superintendent, 
as  it  existed  in  Scotland  from  1560  until  1581  or  thereby.  From  the 
presbyteries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  matter  has  been  carried  to  the 
General  Assembly,  where  pronouncements  of  a general  nature  have  been 
made.  The  mere  fact  that  an  increased  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
office  serves  to  demonstrate  that,  among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
clergy,  there  is  a growing  conviction  that  there  are  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline  which  even  a hierarchy  of  ecclesiastical  courts  is 
unable  to  solve.  Professor  James  Moffatt,  e.g.,  says  of  the  office  of 
Superintendent : “ It  had  been  an  interesting  experiment.  . . . Once  pres- 
byteries were  organised  a superintendent  was  soon  felt  to  be  superfluous ; 

1 Jacques  Pannier,  Calvin  el  Vipiscopat,  Paris,  1927.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  71-72. 
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indeed,  his  office  appears  to  have  been  a temporary  makeshift.”  This 
very  cautious  reference  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  office  is  sup- 
plemented by  a generous  tribute  to  its  efficacy.  He  goes  on  to  say  : 
“ But  the  most  resolute  Presbyterian  may  confess  that  in  one  respect  a 
presbytery  is  less  efficient  than  a single  presbyter  invested  with  episcopal 
. . . powers,  and  that  is,  in  cases  where  a presbyter  has  to  be  dealt  with 
for  unbecoming  conduct.”  1 The  opinion  may  be  hazarded  that  if  a 
closer  examination  of  the  origins  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  formulated 
by  the  Scottish  Reformers  of  1560  had  not  lain  wide  of  his  purpose, 
they  would  have  afforded  abundant  evidence  to  Dr  Moffatt  that  the 
office  had  an  efficiency  in  many  more  cases  than  in  the  one  he  selects  for 
mention. 

Earlier  than  Dr  Moffatt’s  book  there  was  a paper  by  the  late  Professor 
James  Cooper,  entitled  “ Superintendents  and  Bishops  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1560-1610.”  2 According  to  Dr  Cooper  the  office  was  not 
created  as  a temporary  measure  to  be  superseded  by  the  court  of  the 
Presbytery  at  a later  date  when  conditions  had  improved.  As  he  points 
out,  even  after  the  Reformers  had  obtained  fuller  support  from  the 
government,  and  when  Mary  abdicated  and  the  Good  Regent  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  they  did  not  seek  to  set  up  presbyteries  and  abolish 
superintendents  as  no  longer  needed.3  Dr  Cooper’s  view  is  expressed  as 
follows  : ‘‘To  the  question  whether  they  were  meant  to  continue  ? I 
myself  would  be  inclined  to  answer  Yes,  and  they  were  meant  to  last 
(though  always  subject  to  the  censure  and  correction  not  only  of  the 
synodal  convention,  but  also  of  their  own  kirk,  and  others  within  their 
jurisdiction)  just  until  the  bishoprics  should  fall  vacant.  I am  aware 
that  this  is  a new  view,  but  I believe  it  to  be  true  : it  seems  to  me  the 
only  one  which  fits  the  facts.”  4 The  writer  agrees  with  Dr  Cooper  that 
the  office  of  Superintendent  was  not  a temporary  expedient,  with  the 
qualification  that  while  there  is  very  little  reliable  evidence  that  super- 
intendents were  meant  to  succeed  to  bishoprics  and  thus  establish  them- 
selves as  a permanent  office  of  ministry,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  were  meant  to  continue,  and  it  was  the  emergence  of  unforeseen 
difficulties,  and  the  rise  of  another  school  of  thought  on  matters  of  polity, 
which  contributed  to  their  suppression. 

The  latest  study  of  the  office  is  to  be  found  in  Miss  J anet  Macgregor’s 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  After  wide  and  painstaking  research  she 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  usually  accepted  by  Church  historians, 

1 The  Presbyterian  Churches,  London,  1928,  p.  52. 

2 Historical  Papers  submitted  to  the  Christian  Unity  Association  of  Scotland,  1914. 

3 Op.  cit.,  p.  42.  For  the  Act  of  Parliament  there  quoted,  vide  The  Booke  of  the 
Universal  Kir  he  of  Scotland  [Peter  kin’s  edition),  p.  87. 

4 Op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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viz.,  the  office  was  temporary,  and  was  meant  to  be  superseded  by  the 
court  of  the  Presbytery  when  the  time  was  ripe.1 

The  difficulties  which  surround  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  are  principally  of  two  kinds — 

(1)  Less  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  objects 
the  office  was  designed  to  secure  than  to  discussions  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  were  bishops.  The  result  is  that  our  text-books 
tell  us  what  the  office  was  not,  and  only  touch  the  positive  side  of  the 
inquiry  by  insisting  that  the  office  was  temporary  ! 

(2)  Those  who  have  essayed  the  task  of  finding  a parentage  for  the 
office,  as  it  was  exercised  in  Scotland,  have  to  admit  an  almost  total 
failure  to  advance  beyond  probabilities.  Thus  Miss  Macgregor  writes, 
“ From  a comparative  study  of  the  Scottish  office  of  Superintendent  of 
1560,  it  would  then  appear  that,  in  its  chief  purpose,  that  of  missionary 
preaching,  it  followed  the  example  of  the  Edwardian  Church  of  England 
and  the  Genevan  Church,  while  in  its  administrative  duties  the  Swiss 
Churches  in  general,  and  possibly  also  the  Hessian  Church  constitution  of 
1526,  contributed  suggestions  to  the  Scottish  reformers.”  2 

What  the  writer  is  to  attempt  in  this  study  is  to  lead  evidence  in 
support  of  the  view  that  for  the  essentials  of  the  office  we  must  search 
in  another  quarter  altogether — in  the  writings  of  Calvin.  Like  Dr  Cooper’s 
this  is  a new  view  ; and  like  him  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  the  only  one 
which  will  fit  the  facts. 


II 

Superintendents  are  named  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  as  one  of 
the  four  kinds  of  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  the  others  being  the  minister, 
the  elder  and  the  deacon.  The  reason  for  creating  the  office  is  thus 
stated,  ‘‘We  considder  that  yf  the  Ministeris  whome  God  hath  endewed 
with  his  [singular]  graces  amangis  us,  should  be  appointed  to  severall  and 
certane  placis,  thair  to  mak  thair  continuall  residence,  that  then  the 
greatest  part  off  this  Realme  shall  be  destitute  of  doctrine  . . . therefore 

1 The  Scottish  Presbyterian  Polity,  Edinburgh,  1926. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  47.  Was  the  chief  purpose  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  that  of 
“ missionary  preaching  ” ? The  First  Book  of  Discipline  gives  the  following  reason 
for  instituting  the  office,  that  “ Christ  Jesus  be  universallie  preached  throuchout 
the  Realme,  which  shall  not  ...  be  unles  that  . . . men  be  appointed  and  com- 
pelled faithfullie  to  travell  in  suche  Provinces  as  to  thame  shall  be  assignit.” 
The  word  " travell  ” means  “ to  labour  diligently  ” as  well  as  “ to  journey,”  and 
probably  it  is  the  former  meaning  of  the  expression  which  is  to  be  understood  here. 
Vide  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk,  p.  23,  where  a minister  applying  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  leave  to  study  in  France  was  forbidden  to  “ passe  out  of  this  countrey, 
nor  yet  leave  his  congregatioun  quher  he  travels.” 
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we  have  thocht  it  a thing  most  expedient  for  this  tyme,  that  frome  the 
whole  nomber  of  godlie  and  learned  [men]  now  presentlie  in  this  Realme, 
be  selected  twelf  or  ten  (for  in  sa  mony  Provincis  have  we  divideit  the 
hoill)  to  whome  charge  and  commandiment  shalbe  gevin  to  plant  and 
erect  churches.  . . .”  1 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a superintendent  was 
outstanding  piety  and  scholarship.  He  was  to  be  selected  for  such  special 
work  as  required  the  suspension  of  the  Calvinistic  rule  that  a pastor 
should  keep  strictly  within  the  defined  limits  of  his  charge.  We  note 
further  that  the  office  was  projected  even  although  the  Reformed  leaders 
who  compiled  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
paucity  of  material  they  could  depend  upon  to  give  effect  to  their  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Where  every 
consideration  of  expediency  demanded  a concentration  of  forces — and  it 
might  have  been  expected  of  them,  who  were  nothing  if  not  apostolic,  to 
follow  the  apostolic  practice  of  making  a beginning  with  the  cities,  the 
chief  centres  of  population — they  deliberately  made  plans  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  Not  that  the  cities  were  neglected.  Provision  was  made  for 
them,  so  that  as  early  as  the  General  Assembly  of  June  1562,  we  find, 
in  addition  to  the  names  of  the  five  Superintendents,  those  of  ministers 
appointed  to  charges  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dunfermline,  Dundee,  St 
Andrews,  etc.  If  this  is  so,  and  the  main  function  of  the  office  in  the 
minds  of  its  originators  was  that  of  preaching,  then  it  does  seem  strange 
that  they  were  burdened  with  many  other  duties  as  well.  The  truth 
appears  to  be  they  were  more  than  special  preachers  : they  were  invested 
with  powers  of  government  which  the  other  parochial  clergy  in  Scotland 
did  not  have;  they  were  overseers  of  the  labours  of  others.  In  their 
office  there  is  to  be  found  a remarkable  combination  of  two  duties,  preach- 
ing and  government,  each  being  regarded  as  an  essential  function  of  the 
office. 

An  illuminating  sidelight  on  the  supreme  importance  the  early  Scottish 
Reformers  attached  to  the  office  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Calderwood, 
the  historian.  He  relates  that  at  the  General  Assembly  of  June  1562,  the 
Kirk  of  Calder  complained  that  they  were  defrauded  divers  times  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Word,  since  their  minister  was  elected  superintendent 
of  Lothian  ; they  desired  him  to  be  restored  to  them  again,  or  some 
qualified  minister  provided.  The  answer  given  to  the  complaint  by  the 
General  Assembly  was,  “ the  profite  of  manie  kirks  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
profite  of  one  particular.”  2 The  parishioners  of  Calder  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  decision  and  they  returned  to  the  General  Assembly  of  December 
*563,  with  a more  formidable  complaint  “ that  Mr  John  Spottiswood 
presented  to  the  parsonage  of  Calder  fifteen  years  since  had  been  pro- 
1 First  Book  of  Discipline ; Knox’s  Hist.,  II,  202.  2 Hist.  II,  187. 
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moved  three  years  since  to  be  superintendent  of  Lothian,  without  their 
knowledge.  By  reason  of  his  public  office  and  exercise  he  is  abstracted 
from  his  said  cure  at  the  said  kirk  the  most  part  of  the  year  : desired 
therefore,  as  before,  to  cause  him  to  renounce  his  superintendentship  and 
return  to  his  former  vocation,  or  ellis  to  demit  the  said  parsonage,  to  the 
effect  that  ane  other  qualified  man  might  be  presented,  in  consideration 
that  it  is  impossible  that  ane  man  brooke  and  exerce  two  offices  in  the 
Kirk  of  God  : but  ane  of  them  must  be  neglected  : otherwise  we  shall  differ 
little  from  the  popish  kirk,  where  ane  person  had  pluralitie  of  benefices, 
as  in  the  said  complaint  at  length  was  contained.”1  The  answer  made  to 
the  complaint  was,  “ The  Assemblie  judges  the  former  answer  of  4th  July 
1562  sufficient.”  2 

The  truculent  language  of  the  complaint  is  remarkable  at  this  early 
stage  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Equally  remarkable  is  its 
substance.  The  good  folks  of  Calder  had  no  objection  apparently  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  as  such,  but  they  had  a decided  objection  to  one 
man  exercising  two  ministries  at  the  same  time.  We  note,  also,  the 
determination  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  not  to  accommodate  their 
policy  to  the  wishes  of  a “ particular  kirk.”  If  ever  an  occasion  arose  to 
test  the  value  of  the  qualifying  words  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
“ at  this  time,”  which  are  commonly  assumed  to  decide  the  temporary 
nature  of  this  office,  it  was  presented  in  1563.  On  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  there  is  not  the  slightest  conciliatory  suggestion  that  Calder 
should  bear  patiently  a condition  of  ecclesiastical  polity  soon  to  be  re- 
moved : they  simply  adhered  to  their  previous  decision. 

The  duties  the  superintendents  were  expected  to  perform  are  thus 
summarised  by  Cunningham3:  “ Their  duty  was  to  erect  kirks,  appoint 
pastors  in  places  hitherto  unprovided,  and  give  the  occasional  benefit  of  a 
learned  ministry  in  localities  which  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  that  privilege 
at  all.  Their  labours  are  minutely  chalked  out.  They  must  preach  at 
least  thrice  every  week  ; they  must  not  remain  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
diocese,  where  their  own  church  and  residence  were,  longer  than  three  or 
four  months  at  a time ; when  on  a visitation,  they  must  tarry  in  no  one 
place  longer  than  twenty  days  ; they  must  not  only  preach,  but  examine 
the  life,  diligence  and  behaviour  of  the  ministers,  the  order  of  the  churches, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  ; they  must  see  how  the  youth  were  in- 
structed and  the  poor  provided  for,  and,  finally,  take  cognisance  of  any 
crimes  which  called  for  the  correction  of  the  Kirk.” 

Surely  this  is  a very  elaborate  programme  of  ministerial  duties  to  be 
drawn  up  and  proposed  at  a time  when  a mere  handful  of  ministers  was 
available  for  extending  and  consolidating  the  work  of  the  Reformation 

1 Acts  . . . Gen.  Assembly,  1560-1610,  I,  18.  8 Op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

3 Church  Hist.  Scot.,  1859,  I,  357. 
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already  begun  in  Scotland.  It  was,  moreover,  a paper  programme  that 
had  yet  to  be  put  to  the  test.  There  is  nothing  vague  about  its  require- 
ments. It  smells  of  deliberation  and  debate.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises,  “ Where  did  it  come  from  ? ” As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
latest  investigator  into  the  origins  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  polity.  Miss 
Macgregor,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  office,  as  it  was  sketched  by  the 
authors  of  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  has  so  little  in  common  with  any 
one  instance  of  the  office  in  other  Presbyterian  Churches  as  to  suggest 
that  in  defining  it  the  Scottish  Reformers  of  1560  either  made  a scissors- 
and-paste  arrangement  of  various  existing  polities,  or  did  not  borrow  at  all 
from  this  material,  but,  deriving  a general  conception  of  the  office  from 
some  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  elaborated  the  details  with  special 
reference  to  the  situation  in  Scotland  “ at  this  time,”  to  quote  the  ambigu- 
ous language  they  employed.  As  to  the  theory  of  borrowing,  we  have  a 
remarkable  rejection  of  it  in  some  words  which  Row  of  Camock  uses  in 
the  beginning  of  his  History.  After  giving  a rapid  sketch  of  the  forces 
which  had  been  working  towards  reform  in  Scotland  until  the  death  of 
the  Queen  Regent  in  1560,  Row  continues  : “ And  sho  dieing,  the  work 
of  Reformation  prospered ; and  the  Ministers  that  were,  took  not  their 
pattern  from  any  Kirk  in  the  world,  no,  not  fra  Geneva  itself  ; but  laying 
God’s  word  before  them,  made  Reformation  according  thereunto,  both  in 
doctrine  first,  and  then  in  discipline,  when  and  as  they  might  get  it 
overtaken.”  1 

Granted  that  there  is  a little  too  much  of  Scots  independence  here, 
nevertheless  the  meagre  results  of  the  researches  of  the  twentieth  century 
do  lend  a measure  of  support  to  the  emphatic  statement  of  the  seventeenth 
that  Scottish  Presbyterian  polity  was  unique  among  the  Reformation 
polities.  But  if  the  early  Reformers  were  able  to  extract  the  office  from 
the  Word  of  God,  they  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  thought  of  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture  who  found  a warrant  for  the  office  in  the  New 
Testament.  That  interpreter  was  Calvin,  and  the  Institutes  especially 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  the  principal  text-book  used  by 
the  Scottish  Reformers  in  working  out  the  details  of  their  conception  of 
superintendence.  An  examination  of  what  Calvin  has  to  say  about 
ecclesiastical  polity  will  make  this  clear. 

Ill 

Calvin’s  theory  of  ministry  depends  upon  his  interpretation  of  certain 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.  To  this  extent  it  is  scriptural,  and  was 
designed  to  mark  a return  to  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times.  A very 
important  modification  of  this  statement  requires  to  be  made,  however. 

1 Hist.  Kirk  Scot.  (Wodrow  Society),  1842,  p.  12. 
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Calvin  believed  that  the  essence  of  early  polity  was  continued  for  several 
centuries  in  what  he  terms  the  “ old  ” Church,  and  he  takes  no  exception 
to  the  office  of  bishop  as  it  was  exercised  in  these  centuries.  The  New 
Testament  references  to  the  government  of  the  Church  Calvin  treated  as 
evidence  that  God  had  not  only  published  a message  of  salvation,  but  had 
also  prescribed  human  agencies  whereby  that  message  might  be  propa- 
gated in  its  purity.1  In  the  infancy  of  the  Church  God  had  made  use  of 
various  ministries,  some  of  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  kind,  so 
that  when  the  need  for  them  had  passed  there  were  left  two,  fundamental 
and  necessary,  without  which  the  Church  could  not  convey  the  message 
of  salvation — the  Pastorate  and  the  Doctorate.2  These  two  offices  were 
identical  in  so  far  as  they  were  equally  ministries  of  the  Word,  but, 
while  the  office  of  Doctor  was  exclusively  one  of  interpreting  Scripture 
in  the  interests  of  pure,  sound  doctrine,  the  office  of  Pastor  included,  as 
well,  that  of  administering  the  Sacraments  and  the  exercise  of  discipline 
over  the  flock  of  the  Church.  The  doctorate,  in  Calvin’s  view,  was  in 
effect  a subdivision  of  the  pastorate.2 

The  pastorate  itself  performed  a threefold  function — ministry  of  the 
Word,  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  exercise  of  discipline.3 
Calvin  confesses  that,  owing  to  a certain  looseness  of  usage  in  the  New 
Testament,  those  who  fulfilled  these  functions  were  called  indifferently 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  ministers,  yet  all  of  them  are  names  for  one  and 
the  same  office.4  He  notes  also  that  other  ministries  are  referred  to  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  only  two  were  designed  to  be  perpetual — 
government  and  the  care  of  the  poor.5  The  governors  referred  to  Calvin 
calls  seniores,  i.e.  elders,  who  were  chosen  from  the  people  to  sit  with  the 
bishops  for  the  censorship  of  manners  and  the  exercise  of  discipline.6  The 
care  of  the  poor  was  the  especial  function  of  the  diaconate.  Thus  we 
have,  apparently,  three  necessary  offices,  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  the 
eldership  and  the  diaconate,  but  in  the  thought  of  Calvin  the  two  latter 
are  merely  extensions  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  the  pastorate,  which 

1 Calvini  Institutio  Christianae  Religionis,  Ed.  Tholuck,  1846 — Bk.  IV,  iii,  2 — 
" Neque  enim  vel  solis  lumen  ac  calor,  vel  cibus  ac  potus  tam  sunt  praesenti  vitae 
fovendae  ac  sustinendae  necessaria,  quam  est  conservandae  in  terris  ecclesiae 
apostolicum  ac  pastorale  munus.” 

2 Op.  cit.,  IV,  iii,  4 — “ Sequuntur  pastor es  ac  doctor es,  quibus  carere  nunquam 
potest  ecclesia  . . . doctores  nec  disciplinae,  nec  sacramentorum  administrationi, 
nec  monitionibus  aut  exhortationibus  praesunt,  sed  Scripturae  tantum  interpreta- 
tioni.  . . . Pastorale  autem  munus  haec  omnia  in  se  continet.” 

3 Op.  cit.,  IV,  iii,  6.  4 Op.  cit.,  IV,  iii,  8. 

5 Op.  cit.,  IV,  iii,  8 : " Duo  autem  sunt  quae  perpetuo  manent : gubernatio,  et 
cura  pauperum.” 

8 Op.  cit.,  IV,  iii,  8 : “ Seniores  e plebe  delectos,  qui  censurae  morum  et  exercendae 

disciplinae  una  cum  episcopis  praeessent.” 
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includes  everything  of  polity  in  itself.  The  ministry  of  the  Word  in  this 
wider  connotation  occupies  the  centre  of  Calvin’s  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
while  he  nowhere  states  it  in  so  many  words,  he  seems  to  claim  for  the 
pastorate  a primacy  of  office  as  compared  with  the  other  ministries, 
which  are  in  reality  derivative  and  subordinate. 

Further,  Calvin  did  not  reject  from  an  ecclesiastical  polity  based  upon 
Scripture  the  rule  of  one  pastor  over  others,  provided  that  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  was  faithfully  discharged.  In  this  con- 
nection there  are  some  noteworthy  passages  to  be  found  in  the  Institutes, 
Book  IV,  chap.  4.  He  admits  that  during  the  early  Christian  centuries, 
although  the  bishops  of  those  times  set  forth  many  canons  wherein  they 
seemed  to  express  more  than  was  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture,  yet  they 
with  such  heedfulness  framed  all  their  order  after  the  only  rule  of  God’s 
Word  that  a man  may  easily  see  that  in  this  behalf  they  had  in  a manner 
nothing  disagreeing  from  the  Word  of  God.  In  every  city  they  chose  out 
of  their  number  one  man  to  whom  they  specially  gave  the  title  of  bishop, 
that  dissension  should  not  grow  out  of  equality,  as  is  wont  to  come  to 
pass.  Yet  the  bishop  was  not  so  far  above  the  rest  in  honour  and  dignity 
that  he  had  a dominion  over  his  fellows.1 

The  chief  danger  to  the  success  of  a polity  which  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  presbyters  to  one  man  lay  in  the  possibility  that  he  might  exercise 
a supremacy  of  authority  over  his  brethren.2  Calvin  was  alive  to  the 
danger,  and  possibly  for  this  reason  devoted  chap.  12  of  Book  IV  to  a 
discussion  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  dis- 
cipline, the  first  to  be  applicable  to  the  whole  Church — ministers  and 
people  alike  ; the  second,  as  special  discipline  for  the  clergy.  The  reason 
given  by  Calvin  for  the  exercise  of  the  latter  was  “ that,  in  the  days  of 
the  Church  when  clerical  discipline  was  effective,  the  clerks  did  require  in 
word  no  more  of  the  people  than  they  themselves  did  perform  in  example 
and  deed,  yea,  they  were  much  more  rigorous  to  themselves  than  to  the 
people.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Calvin  illustrates  his  views  on  clerical  discipline 
not  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from  the  practice  of  the  “ old  ” Church. 
‘‘For  this  end  to  every  bishop  was  committed  the  government  of  his  own 
clergy  that  they  should  rule  their  clerks  according  to  the  canons.  For 
this  end  were  ordained  yearly  overseeings  ( inspectiones ) and  synods.  The 

1 Calvini  Institutio  Christianae  Religionis,  Ed.  Tholuck,  1846 — Bk.  IV,  iv,  2 : 
" Quibus  ergo  docendi  munus  iniunctum  erat,  eos  omnes  nominabant  presbyteros. 
Illi  ex  suo  numero  in  singulis  civitatibus  unum  eligebant,  cui  specialiter  dabant 
titulum  episcopi : ne  ex  aequalitate,  ut  fieri  solet,  dissidia  nascerentur.” 

2 The  possibility  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the  early  Scottish  Reformers.  Vide 
The  Liturgy  of  John  Knox  : Glasgow,  1886.  The  last  exhortation  in  The  forme  and 
Ordour  of  the  Electioun  of  the  Superintendents  contains  the  words  (p.  32)  “ Usurpe 
not  dominioun  nor  tyrranicall  impyre  over  thy  brethrein.” 
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bishops  also  themselves  had  yearly  their  provincial  synods,  in  old  time 
yearly  two  synods,  by  which  they  were  judged  if  they  had  done  anything 
beside  their  duty.”  1 When  we  note  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  their 
functions,  as  they  were  determined  by  the  early  Scottish  Reformers,  it 
is  more  than  a mere  coincidence  that  one  of  the  methods  employed  to 
maintain  a superintendent  within  the  limits  of  a primacy  of  service  was 
the  establishment  of  a synodal  council,  with  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  And  not  long  after  1560,  “ it  was  statut  and  ordainit  ” 
that  the  first  business  of  the  Assembly  was  the  “ tryall  of  Superintendents.” 
The  records  show  that  this  right  to  complain  upon  the  conduct  of  super- 
intendents at  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  was  fully  taken  advantage 
of  ; their  preaching,  their  visitations  were  made  the  subject  of  complaint ; 
in  fact  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  frivolous  and  vexatious  nature  of 
much  of  this  criticism  contributed  as  largely  as  any  other  cause  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  office. 


IV 

Summing  up  this  portion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  office,  the 
writer  ventures  to  return  the  following  answer : as  far  as  he  knows,  it  has 
never  been  given  before.  Miss  Macgregor  in  her  essay  says  of  the  polity 
of  1560  : “ The  only  originality  observable  in  the  Scottish  polity  lay  in 
adapting  to  the  peculiar  and  temporary  needs  of  Scotland  the  two  offices 
of  Superintendent  and  Reader.”  2 Alongside  this  conclusion  we  set  the 
emphatic  language  of  Row  already  quoted,  “ The  Ministers  [of  the  Refor- 
mation] took  not  their  pattern  from  any  Kirk  in  the  world,  no,  not  fra 
Geneva  itself.”  If  then  the  conception  of  the  office  of  the  Scottish  super- 
intendent can  claim  to  be  original,  if  Scotland  derived  the  conception  of 
this  feature  of  her  polity  from  that  of  no  existing  Reformed  Church,  is 
it  not  a very  probable  inference  that  the  details  of  the  office  were  elaborated 
in  close  contact  with  the  elements  of  Calvin’s  polity  which  have  been 
selected  for  treatment  ? In  them  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
circumstance  that,  when  Calvin  wishes  to  illustrate  the  most  effective 
type  of  preaching  the  Word  and  administering  the  Sacraments,  he  finds 
it  in  the  bishop  of  the  “ old  ” Church,  who  was  given  precedence  over 
other  officers  of  the  Church  ; and  discipline,  he  seems  to  imply,  was  most 
effective  in  those  ages  of  the  Faith  when  it  was  administered  under  the 
direction  of  one  man,  who  was  himself  in  turn  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  his  peers. 

If  this  is  a possible  deduction  from  the  facts,  then  it  would  follow  that 
the  office  of  the  Scottish  superintendent  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal 
element  of  the  Calvinistic  polity  embodied  in  a system  adapted  to  the 
1 Calvini  Instiiutio  Christianae  Religionis,  Ed.  Tholuck,  1846 — Bk.  IV,  xii,  22. 

8 Scot.  Presby.  Polity,  p.  62 
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special  circumstances  of  Scotland.  Was  it  meant  to  be  temporary  ? 
Save  for  the  ambiguous  phrase  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline — “ at  this 
time  ” — we  have  nothing  in  contemporary  records  to  help  us  to  an  answer 
that  is  definite  one  way  or  another.  We  have,  however,  in  the  records  of 
General  Assemblies  held  between  1560  and  1581  a source  of  information 
about  the  superintendents,  and  their  office  which  lends  no  support  to  the 
theory  that  the  office  was  meant  to  be  superseded  by  something  else  when 
the  times  were  propitious. 

Two  facts  may  be  quoted  which  lend  no  support  to  the  supposition 
that  the  office  was  of  a temporary  nature.  The  first  has  been  already 
referred  to,  viz.,  that  when  the  Church  had  obtained  a fuller  measure  of 
political  backing  in  1567,  it  made  no  attempt  to  set  up  that  ourt  of  the 
Presbytery  for  which,  it  is  alleged,  superintendency  was  a stopgap.  The 
other  fact  is  even  more  significant.  The  battle  for  the  erection  of  presby- 
teries was  formally  begun  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1575.  According 
to  use  and  wont  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  examination  and  trial 
of  the  lives,  conversation  and  doctrine  of  the  bishops,  superintendents, 
and  commissioners  of  provinces.  John  Durie,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  rose  in  his  place  and  protested  “that  the  triell  of  a Bishop 
prejudge  not  the  reasons  which  he  and  other  brethrein  of  his  minde  had 
against  the  name  and  office  of  a Bishop.”  1 Though  the  protest  does 
not  name  the  Superintendent,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  to  Durie  and 
“other  brethrein  of  his  minde”  both  offices  were  equally  intolerable. 
A committee,  representative  of  both  schools  of  thought,  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  protest,  and  report  before  the  rising  of  the  Assembly.  Their 
report  was  in  the  following  terms,  “ The  poynts  wherein  they  agree  con- 
cernyng  the  office  of  ane  Bischope  or  ane  Superintendant : First,  the 
name  of  Bischope  is  injurie  (in  jure,  i.e.  lawful)  to  all  them  that  hes  a 
particular  flock.  . . . Attour  out  of  this  number  may  be  chosen  some  to 
his  power,  to  oversie  and  visite  sic  reasonable  bounds  besyde  his  awne 
flock  as  the  Generali  Kirk  shall  appoint ; and  in  these  bounds  to  appoint 
ministers,  with  the  consent  of  the  ministers  of  that  province,  and  con- 
sent of  the  flock,  to  whom  they  shall  be  appoyntit.  ...”  2 If  there  is 
any  sincerity  in  the  reports  of  ecclesiastical  committees,  it  is  hard  to 
escape  the  implication  of  this  one,  that  a committee  representative  of 
two  schools  of  thought  regarding  ecclesiastical  polity  refrained  from 
recommending  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
Superintendent. 

The  office  was  temporary  in  the  sense  that  all  ideal  constructions  are 
temporary.  They  have  to  be  tested  by  the  very  circumstances  they  were 
created  to  overcome,  and  in  such  a test  practical  difficulties  of  an  unfore- 
seen nature  are  wont  to  emerge,  and  men  for  whose  good  the  well-thought- 
1 Booke  of  Universall  Kirk,  p.  148.  2 Idem,  p.  152. 
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out  scheme  is  devised  reveal  themselves  as  creatures  prejudiced,  suspicious, 
ungovernable,  unreasonable.  The  office  of  Superintendent  was  dropped, 
not  because  it  had  failed,  but  because  the  men  for  whom  it  had  been 
created  had  failed.  1560  is  the  heyday  of  Willock,  Winram,  Spottiswood) 
Row,  Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Knox ; 1581  is  the  day  of  Andrew  Melvill,  and 
there  is  required  a considerable  distortion  of  fact  before  it  can  be  said 
that  the  latter  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  dreams  of  the  former.  There  was 
a radical  difference  in  the  attitude  of  these  two  parties  to  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  forbids  us  to  see  in  the  change  from  the  super- 
intendent to  the  court  of  the  Presbytery  a necessary  or  even  a possible 
development. 

A certain  measure  of  support  for  the  above  reading  of  the  facts  is  given 
in  an  anecdote  which  Spottiswood,  the  historian,  relates  of  his  father, 
the  Superintendent  of  Lothian,  who  died  in  1585  : “In  his  last  days  when 
he  saw  the  ministers  take  such  liberty  as  they  did,  and  heard  of  the 
disorders  raised  in  the  church  through  that  confused  parity  which  men 
laboured  to  introduce  ...  he  lamented  extremely  the  case  of  the  church 
to  those  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  continually  foretold  that  the  ministers 
in  their  follies  would  bring  religion  in  hazard.” 


